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The 


Political Scene 


I. The Task at Paris 


T looks as if a large number of Americans were 
| thoroughly frightened at what a world war can 
doto the world. Curiously enough this state of fear 
seems to exist among those who not only were heart 
and soul for the war themselves, but were convinced 
that they were a little more heart and soul for it than 
anyone else. They expected better of this war, and 
they are really rather disappointed at the way things 
are working themselves out. They had anticipated, 
that once the Hun was licked, the world would auto- 
matically return, if not to righteousness, at least to 
something rather like what it enjoyed in the days 
when the Kaiser was still flattering millionaires and 
professors. Instead they discover Mr. Wilson en- 
gaged in making a peace that to them passeth all 
understanding; instead of the comfort of having won 
and letting the other fellow worry, it seems to be the 
the victors who have to perform the extremely com- 
plicated and unmistakably dangerous task of setting 
the earth to rights. The old idea that to the victor 
belong the spoils, has turned into the victor’s duty 
of listening to everybody's troubles. Not only that. 
His duties do not end with listening, but do actually 
involve a mass of responsibility for the future of 
which it is fair to say most Americans had no notion 
when they entered the war. They did not suppose 
that so many things would be irrevocably changed. 
“ War measures "’—the vast interruptions necessary 
to the fight, they endured without murmuring, but 
now they would like to resume. 

It becomes clearer every day that the war was not 
an interruption which will end with the end of the 
war. For the plain fact is that international rela- 
tions as they existed in 1914 were almost completely 
determined by the military imperialisms of which 
Prussia was the chief. And until we master the fact 
that the empires of Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, Sultan 
and Czar were the foundations of law and order in 
Europe before 1914, we shall not understand either 
the meaning of their destruction, or the conse- 
quences of our own victories. They were the basis 


of “ peace,” such as it was, and of normal conditions, 
as men suffered them. Only America seemed to lie 
outside the orbit of their influence, and this proved 
in the end to be a delusion. The ambitions, intrigues, 
necessities, and tyrannies of those empires were the 
point of reference for all the world. They set the 
Those towering systems of 


pace in armaments. 


power necessitated the building of another system of 
power to balance them. The character of the com- 
petition they created in the backward portions of the 
globe stimulated an imitative competition. It did 
not matter who liked their game or hated it. They 
made the game, and reluctantly or otherwise the 
game was played. 

From Prussian Germany came the example of how 
to modernize and make a success of ideas at which 
this generation was inclined to jeer. She was not 
the first of the imperial despotisms, nor altogether 
unique either in manners or morals. Where her pe- 
culiar danger lay was that in all the others there had 
arisen controlling popular forces, or, as in Russia, 
the administration of tyranny was collapsing through 
sheer incompetence. But Prussia was competent, 
and because of that competence she threatened to 
erect a dazzling modern triumph out of ideas which 
lingered only fitfully in the dusty corners of stale 
chancelleries. She came uncomfortably close not 
only to making her will the law of three continents, 
but to making her ideas the pattern of conventional 
human thought. She almost demonstrated how 
tyranny could be made successful and on a world- 
wide scale. 

Her downfall brought down with it the hopes of 
those feebler empires which existed as competitors 
or vassals or imitators, and made a mockery of those 
empires which existed in the dreams and propaganda 
of hopeful jingoes. ‘ Europe,’ as it presented itself 
to the old-school diplomat, is gone. The continent is 
still there, most of the population is still there, to be 
sure, but Europe as a diplomatic system is hopelessly 
gone. Its organization from the Rhine to the Pa- 
cific, from the North Sea to the Moslem world is 
broken, and all the subsidiary organizations which 
leaned upon it, and against it, are suspended on noth- 
ing. Only small groups of far-seeing men have com- 
prehended even partially that this is what the “ vic- 
toire intégrale"’ would mean; that victory would 
compel us to make a new framework for human 
society. It is no wonder, then, that many elder 
statesmen, educated in that ruined order, should stil! 
act for the ideas which belonged to it, that Baron 
Sonnino should behave like a diplomat of the 
Triplice, or M. Pasi¢ should be puzzled by the 
younger Serbs, that M. Pichon should have for- 
gotten nothing but a little of what democratic France 
has professed. 

The meaning of complete victory was certainly 
not known to those statesmen who wrote the secret 
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treaties and memoranda which passed between the 
Allies in 1915 and 1916. To be sure, the execution 
of what they claimed would have required clear vic- 
tory over the Central Powers. But although the vic- 
tory was to be decisive, it was somehow to change 
nothing very radically. These documents belonged 
in spirit to a world in which Prussia was temporarily 
defeated, but in which Prussianism survive1 as the 
pacemaker of Europe. Moreover, they presupposed 
an easy victory—a victory which did not wrack every 
nation to its depths, and call forth the suppressed 
energies of revolution. They were written under the 
double illusion that the Europe of Sazanov, Sonnino, 
the Quai d’Orsay and the Morning Post was 
strong enough to defeat the German Empire—and 
that having defeated her, Europe could carry on as 
before. Events proved that Prussia could not be 
replaced by paler reflections of herself. For in de- 
stroying her, it was necessary to awaken dormant 
peoples and submerged classes and the western 
hemisphere. 

Why anyone should suppose that it was possible 
to tear down the authority which ruled in central 
and eastern Europe without producing disorder, it 
is difficult to understand. We have torn down 
authority. We have willed to tear it down. It was 
a vile authority, but it was the existing authority in 
law and in fact. We sent two million men to France 
with orders to tear it down, to crush it beyond hope 
of resurrection. And when you tear down, you have 
torn down. We started to destroy a supremely evil 
thing and it is destroyed. The result of destroying 
it is destruction, and what is left are fragments, and 
possibilities, the stirrings of new life long suppressed, 
old hopes released, old wrongs being avenged, and 
endless agitation. It is chaos by every standard of 
our thinking, wild and dangerous, perhaps infectious, 
and thoroughly uncomfortable. But we cannot, hav- 
ing deliberately torn a central part of the world 
order to pieces, leave the wreckage in a panic and 
whimper that it is dreadful. Nor can we cure it, 
or save ourselves, by calling everybody who examines 
it dispassionately some idiotic name like pro-German 
and Bolshevik. 

It calls for imagination to picture just what has 
happened to Europe and the world by the disappear- 
ance of its imperial organizations. We find our- 
selves in a world where four of the eight or nine 
centres of decisive authority have collapsed; where 
hundreds of millions of people have been wrenched 
from their ancient altars of obedience; where the 
necessities of bare existence are scarce, and pre- 
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Eastern Europe, and the only bulwark of absolutism 
to which the old order could turn for help. 


IT. 


N the winter of 1917-18 there were men in jj 
countries who saw this, and urged a compromise 
with the Prussian state. 

It is no secret now that a combination of conserya. 
tism and war-weariness nearly brought the conflict to 
an indecisive end some time between June, 1917, and 
March, 1918. The summer months had been a time 
of deep depression in France after the military fai). 
ure of the spring. In July the German Reichstag 
passed its famous ‘ Majority Resolution ’; in early 
August the Pope made his appeal; everywhere Stock. 
holm was debated. Kerensky’s failure was already 
apparent, and although Pershing was in France, he 
was a general without an army. Caporetto was fol. 
lowed swiftly by Byng’s failure at Cambrai and by 
the Bolshevist revolution. There was no longer an 
eastern front. The Italian front seemed to be 2 
liability; Saloniki was regarded cynically as a great 
Allied internment camp. Within the Central Power; 
there were undoubted signs of popular revolt, which 
called forth a certain feeble response from the Em. 
peror Charles and Count Czernin. 

By Christmas the yearning for peace had risen 
high in all countries, and the opening of the parleys 
at Brest-Litovsk stirred men deeply. Beneath the 
surface the efforts at peace were continual : General 
Smuts had gone to meet Count Mensdorff in Switzer- 
land; Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Milner were in- 
clined to abandon Russia, and Lord Landsdowne 
had definitely announced that if “ civilization "—i. e. 
the old European order, was to be maintained, an 
immediate peace was necessary. All the while Lv- 
dendorff was moving divisions to the western front. 
The ten weeks from December first to mid-February 
were the time of supreme decision. They saw the 
final attempt to save the old system and avert Euro- 
pean revolution. 

Three figures dominated it: Ludendorff, Clemen- 
ceau and Wilson. The choice lay between a peace 
which yielded to Germany the organization of the 
East and a frightful military gamble on the western 
front, the issue of which no man could foresee. 
Clemenceau. forced the issue, and because he suc- 
ceeded he will belong to the assembly of great men. 
Wilson’s position was more complicated. He never 
for an instant yielded to the suggestion of an unclean 
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Peace as of January 1918 


peace at the expense of Russia, but he had been @ 
affected by the reports of feeling in England, by the b 
spectacle of the early days at Brest-Litovsk, he had nu 
by December acquired interest in the Reichstag 


. cariously obtained. These people have lost homes, 
f children, fathers. They are full of rumor and fear, 
and subject to every gust of agitation. Their lead- 


i ers are untried, their lands undefined, their class in- Resolution of July; and he had a certain lingering th 
ie terests and property in a jumble, they cannot see hope in Czernin. He did not intend to yield to w 
i — _— weeks with assurance. It was inevitable Prussia, but he did undoubtedly see that unless the th 
a4 at it should be so, once the decision was taken to Allied cause were morally unified by diplomacy, the cl 


a5 destroy autocracy to its foundations. For Prussian 
Germany was the last strong source of authority in 


combined peace and military offensives from Berlin di 
and Vienna might disintegrate the Allied peoples. 
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More than that, he too was willing to gamble. Lu- 
dendorff and Clemenceau were set fora death strug- 
gle in which all might be lost. He determined to try 
the diplomatic adventure of offering a separate peace 
to Austria. 

It was for this setting that the Congressional Ad- 
dresses of December fourth and January eighth were 
prepared. The invitation to Czernin was plain: 

“ We owe it, however, to ourselves to say that we 
do not wish in any way to impair or to rearrange the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. It is no affair of ours 
what they do with their own life, either industrially 
or politically.” 

Early in January Mr. Lloyd George spoke in the 
same vein, thus abandoning for the moment the clear 
purpose of the Allied reply to the President a year 
previous. Mr. Wilson followed with the address 
of January eighth in which he offered to negotiate 
with representatives of the Reichstag majority on 
the basis of the Fourteen Points. It was as events 
showed a summons to the dead, for the majority had 
disappeared by that time, and the abortive strikes 
of early January had made Ludendorff military dic- 
tator of Germany. 

It is a very significant fact that the project of a 
League of Nations is merely the Fourteenth of the 
articles, and is treated as a kind of seal upon the 
peace when made. Clearly Mr. Wilson had not yet 
arrived at the conclusion that the League is a means 
of making peace as well as a guarantee when peace 
has been made. The reason is that the Fourteen 
Points were conceived as a just settlement in a world 
not radically different in structure from that out of 
which the war had arisen. This was the only kind 
of peace possible in January, 1918. At bottom it 
would have been an Agreement of the Powers, and 
nothing more. But the peace which has actually 
to be initiated in Paris today is the result of the 1918 
campaign. The Fourteen Points were written be- 
fore that campaign was fought, and that campaign 
in its military, diplomatic, and social phases was the 
most penetrating conflict in modern history. Its con- 
clusion was radical, and out of it nothing less could 
result than the necessity of creating a new frame- 
work for international society. The decision to fight 
that campaign meant that the world had burned its 
bridges. 

They were not burned in the Fourteen Points. 
The sharpest proof of this is to be found in Article 
II, which reads: 

“ Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, 
except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part 
by international action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants.”’ 

This article opens with an attempt to safeguard 
the rights of neutrals. That much of it supposes a 
world not controlled by a League of Nations. But 
the portion beginning “except as the seas may be 
closed " foreshadows article XVI of the constitution 
drafted at Paris where the boycott is provided as a 
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sanction. As the proposition stood on January 
eighth it seems to imply united and occasional action 
by the League. Above all it recognized war as a 
normal institution. In the document from Paris the 
League’s action is virtually complete. 

I venture this criticism simply because it illustrates 
a truth of special importance to us at this moment: 
that the war became revolutionary (in the exact 
sense of the word) only as a result of the 1918 cam- 
paign; that previously statesmen saw the League of 
Nations as a useful annex to the structure of peace; 
that after 1918 it became the central framework of 
the structure. 

Early last winter the best that leading statesmen 
planned was a balance of claims, an adjustment of a 
few outstanding grievances, and the acceptance of a 
number of general principles resting upon nothing 
more than common agreement. That is why the ter- 
ritorial sections of Mr. Wilson’s programme are in 
so far as they affect the Great Powers chiefly self- 
denying ordinances. The reference to Alsace-Lor- 
raine is carefully phrased so as to exclude the annex- 
ation of the Saar basin, for it is the wrong of 1871 
and not the wrong of 1815 which is to be righted. 
Italy’s portion conspicuously ignores strategic con- 
siderations; the Russian section avoids mention of 
the border nations, and except for the establishment 
of Poland, assumes a reconstitution of the former 
boundaries of the Empire. Serbia is promised the 
outlet so long denied her, but Jugo-Slavia is not men- 
tioned because the Austro-Hungarian empire’s integ- 
rity is presupposed. Rumania retains her old 
boundaries vis-a-vis Hungary. The Czecho-Slovaks 
do not appear at all. The dismemberment of 
Turkey is not specified, and the only new state defi- 
nitely demanded is Poland. Here the phrase “ in- 
disputably Polish populations " expressly precludes 
those geographical fantasies which reach into 
Lithuanian and Ukranian territory. 

Finally the Fourteen Points do not deal with the 
mechanism of economic life which the shortage 
of ships, food and materials compelled the Al- 
lies to organize in 1918. That mechanism barely 
existed when the Points were formulated. Its bear- 
ing upon the whole peace was not understeed 
then except by a few far-sighted men like Mr. 
Dwight Morrow and Mr. George Rublee. Its 
bearing is not adequately realized today, as the con- 
stitution of the League indicates. Mr. Wilson’s 
ideal, then as now, both in international and in 
domestic affairs was that New Freedom which is 
the Old Manchester. But even the fighting edge of 
that ideal-—‘ the removal, so far as possible, of all 
economic barriers” has been blunted by the dis- 
covery that not much removal is possible. 

The practice of international cooperation in trade 
advanced extraordinarly in 1918. But the political 
appreciation of it lags behind, and we approach the 
modern period with a new politics and an unrevised 
industrialism. Not all of our thinking is as swift 
as events. 
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III. Absolute Victory 


EFORM, not reconstruction, was the intention 

a little over a year ago. But Germany under 
Ludendorff had no such tame ambition. Facing 
towards the East she assessed the materials of 
empire from Finland to Turkestan. Instead of the 
comparatively modest project of Hamburg to Bag- 
dad she toyed with a bewildering choice of routes 
and markets and materials and jobs across the 
Ukraine to the Caucasus. Such a jig-saw puzzle of 
thrones and concessions never delighted the mind of 
the craziest diplomat. The only difficulty was that 
the Allies on the west had hold of Germany’s coat 
tails. To shake them off Ludendorff determined to 
strike in Picardy for the Empire of the East. 

His margin of reserves and materials was too 
small; a superiority of a little over 300,000 bayonets 
was not enough to complete the break through. But 
it was enough to frighten the Allies into unity, and 
bring America enormously to France. By June 15, 
in spite of the defeat in Champagne, Foch com- 
manded more fighting men than Ludendorff, and the 
superiority was steadily growing. The German gov- 
ernment undoubtedly knew the figures, and a little 
over a week later Kiihlmann made his extraordinary 
speech renouncing military victory while the Ger- 
man army was bombarding Paris. The aggressive 
faction in Allied circles had guessed a German 
weakness from the diminished intensity of the June 
battles west of Soissons, and so a counter-offensive 
was planned. It was even believed at the end of 
June, and so prophesied, that the German collapse 
might occur by the end of September. Three 
objectives were laid down—the reduction of the 
salients at Montdidier, the Marne, and St. Mihiel. 
Then through excellent intelligence work on the part 
of the French, the German attack of mid-July was 
completely foreseen, and brilliantly smashed by 
General Gouraud’s army. The Allied offensive 
opened immediately, with extraordinary results. 

Concurrently, the diplomacy of the Allies was 
being rearranged on the axiom of a complete victory. 
The references to Austria-Hungary made by Mr. 
Lloyd George and the President during the winter 
had depressed the groups working for the “ victoire 
intégrale.”’ These groups had always been as radi- 
cally anti-Hapsburg as they were anti-Hohenzollern. 
Their organ was The New Europe, and they made 
it the one most indispensable periodical in the 
English-speaking world. Its contributors were 
gathered from all parts of Europe, and many of 
them were themselves leaders in the work by which 
Allied and American diplomacy was turned during 
1918 from the policy of compromise with Austria to 
that of dismemberment. Masaryk, Benes, Trumbic, 
Steed, Seton-Watson and others led the way with a 
skill, an expert knowledge, and a vision which made 
the rest of us their pupils and their debtors. 

Their task was to form a working partnership 
between the nationalist forces of Central Europe and 
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the Allied cause, to disrupt middle Europe from 
within while the German army was held and finally 
beaten in France. They realized before most of \, 
that the apparent strength of Prussian Germany hag 
the fatal weakness of reposing upon the subjugation 
of smaller peoples through the alliance with Ger. 
man Austria and the Magyar oligarchy. They 
knew that the destruction of absolutism meant th: 
break up of that military and bureaucratic alliance 
through which these nations were held down. Anj 
they knew equally well that once this power was 
wrecked it would be necessary to rebuild the whol: 
diplomatic structure of Europe. 

In 1918 they set about wrecking it. Once the 
decision was taken to fight the war to a conclusion 
many men came to their assistance who were not 
primarily interested in the freeing of the nations, 
Thus they were able gradually to convince the states. 
men of the west that the encouragement of rebellion 
would be an important military factor in the fina! 
result. But before an alliance with these nations 
could actually be realized a formidable series of 
diplomatic obstacles had to be overcome. The ful! 
story of the manoeuvres by which this was partially 
achieved in 1918 is an intricate tale, and all the facts 
are as yet unrevealed. 

But the main outlines are known and can be told: 
Two nationalities had strategic importance—the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs, both because of 
their geographical position, their internal strength, 
and the definiteness of their aspirations. The 
Czecho-Slovaks were known to be one of the best 
educated and most trustworthy peoples in the world 
—politically as mature as any nation on the conti- 
nent. They had moreover a most important ad- 
vantage over the Jugo-Slavs; their territory did not 
touch Allied territory at any point, and there was 
no Allied group of any significance interested in 
thwarting them. The case of the Jugo-Slavs was 
complicated by their territorial conflict with Italy, 
and by the internal difficulty arising out of dynastic 
jealousies at the court of the Serbian kingdom. 

The problem soon narrowed itself to the status of 
the Jugo-Slavs. If that could be adjusted the Allies 
would have as allies the two nations of Central 
Europe through whose lands ran the chief arteries 
of the German-Austrian system. But the Jugo- 
Slav question turned on the validity of the Treaty of 
London which was the price of Italy’s participation 
inthe war. Would Italy renounce those portions of 
the treaty which assigned to her lands inhabited by 
Jugo-Slavs? If she would, Austria would soon be 
out of the war. If she refused untold complications 
faced the Allies. For ethnic justice to the Southern 
Slavs became the touchstone of Allied sincerity, and 
every small nation watched the diplomatic debate 
anxiously for evidence as to whether any one of the 
major allies would yield annexationist claims for the 
sake of the principles they all professed. 

England and France could not officially press 
Italy to accept a revision of the treaty because they 
had signed the treaty. America was hesitant and 
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at first not particularly well informed, while the 
more important figures in the embassy at Rome 
were, as so Often happens to American embassies 
abroad, very much under the influence of fashionable 
chauvinism at the capital. The policy adopted by 
the reformers was shrewd, and inspired by a genuine 
devotion to the larger interests and honor of Italy. 
They set about inducing Italy herself to take the 
leadership in cementing the alliance between the 
Austrian nationalities and the Entente. The first 
step was the pact concluded on March 7, 1918, be- 
tween Dr. Torre, representing a committee of the 
Italian Parliament, and the Jugo-Slav leader, Dr. 
Trumbic. Italian liberals within the Chamber of 
Deputies and in the press well understood the 
peril to Italy and to Europe of Baron Sonnino’s 
insistence upon his pound of flesh. They coop- 
erated loyally, and in early April the Congress 
of the Oppressed Nationalities of Austria-Hungary 
was held in Rome. The resolution of that Congress 
demanded the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary 
by the “ constructive liberation’ of the oppressed 
Austro-Hungarian nationalities. The Italian Pre- 
mier blessed the deliberations. The result was 
highly important in Central Europe; it made Vienna 
furious and fearful. Italy’s action, however, was 
not altogether official, for the Treaty of London 
had not been renounced. At the end of May the 
United States recognized the aspirations of the sub- 
ject peoples, but the language employed was vague, 
and at the Versailles council of early June Baron 
Sonnino refused to assent to the complete recognition 
of the Jugo-Slavs, taking refuge behind Mr. Lan- 
sing’s obscurity. Nevertheless, the result had been 
sufficient to cause the disaffection of Slav troops, and 
the offensive on the Piave in June was materially 
weakened by the propaganda of the Allies. At the 
end of June Mr. Lansing cleared up the obscurity, 
and definitely stated that the liberation of these 
peoples was an American war aim. 

In August, under the influence primarily of 
Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Wickham Steed, another 
attempt was made to induce Baron Sonnino to rec- 
ognize the claims of the Jugo-Slavs. This precipi- 
tated a violent political controversy in Italy. At the 
same time Great Britain and the United States for- 
mally recognized the Czecho-Slovaks as belligerent 
allies. This action caused dismay in Vienna, and was 
the cause of the postponement of peace proposals, 
which finally came from Austria a month later. For 
Austria had determined early in August to ask for 
peace, and had secured the consent of Germany fol- 
lowing the success of the Allied counter-offensive. 
The note was already drafted when Britain and 
America recognized the government of Masaryk, 
and by implication declared for the dismemberment 
of the Dual Empire. The argument of the Austrian 
note was based upon the speeches of January in which 
the integrity of the Empire was promised. The rec- 
ognition of the Czecho-Slovaks made it meaningless, 
and so the delivery of the note was delayed until 
mid-September, when it was launched virtually 
unamended in a gesture of despair. At about the 
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same time Italy issued an official communiqué recog- 
nizing Jugo-Slav aspirations, and the Allied world 
waited for an Italian offensive against the disinte- 
grating Austrian troops. 

During the summer, the diplomatic campaign had 
been extended to Bulgaria. It is not generally 
known just what was the character of the secret 
manoeuvres which led up to the success of Franchet 
d’Esperey’s attack in Macedonia, though the dis- 
affection of Bulgaria had been prophesied ever since 
the fall of Radoslavov and the visits of Ferdinand 
to Germany. Some spoke knowingly of the cavalry 
of St. George. At any rate with the fall of Bul- 
garia the resurrection of Rumania became possible, 
and Hungary was in peril. Then the Ukraine 
revolted against the foraging detachments, and at 
that moment Mr. Wilson made the sensational 
speech of September 27, which was read in Germany 
during the first days of October. 

This speech with its extraordinary moderation 
coincided with the first successes of the American 
army between the Argonne Forest and the river 
Meuse. That gigantic battle had as its purpose the 
defeat of Ludendorft’s plan to retreat to the Meuse, 
to establish a new defensive line for the winter and 
negotiate peace from behind his defenses. When the 
opening phase of the American attack carried 
through the first three positions Ludendorff de- 
manded an armistice, and the government of Prince 
Max was called upon to accomplish it. 


IV. “The Natural Master of 


the House” 


AX did what Austria had tried to do a few 
weeks earlier. He tried to secure peace as of 
January instead of October. And though in form 
the armistice was signed on that basis, in reality, the 
peace which is actually being made, must, because 
of the revolutionary events of 1918, differ radically 
from that which was contemplated when the 
Fourteen Points were written. After the military 
decision of late October, and in face of the Lorraine 
offensive which had been prepared and of the revo- 
lution within the Empire, Germany did in fact sur- 
render as unconditionally as Austria. The only last- 
ing significance of the armistice negotiations was the 
voluntary acceptance by the European Allies of a few 
negative obligations and certain general principles. 
The successive renewals of the armistice show that 
the first terms were dictated unconditionally. 

The original armistice was prepared hastily; 
French views seem to have prevailed in its military 
features; British in its naval; and American in its 
political. In the Austrian armistice it appears that 
Italy was given a free hand, with the result that the 
line of occupation had a fatal resemblance with cer- 
tain additions to the line of annexationist claims. 
The Treaty of London appeared at the decisive 
moment with renewed vigor. 

November was a period of great anxiety. The 
victory had come swiftly. It had brought the neces- 
sity of reconstructing Europe externally and in- 
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ternally. And almost everyone was dazed, tired, 
and suspicious. The most serious feature of all, to 
speak frankly, was an Anglo-American irritation in 
official circles, for the peace of the world depended 
upon a working partnership between the only two 
Powers which had the resources for a creative 
statesmanship. The President arrived at the very 
moment when common counsel was least, and 
national propaganda most evident. It was a time 
when the tendency was to pull apart, and get out of 
the war helter-skelter. The same weariness of mind 
which accounts for the President’s address to Con- 
gress before sailing, the same individualism, was 
epidemic in Europe. 

His presence soon changed the atmosphere, and 
by January America and Britain had ceased pinch- 
ing each other, and were at work. The great unifier 
was the determination to make the League of 
Nations the basis of peace. For here was a task 
which reached beyond national vanity into the future. 
It was a task which lifted men’s minds once again 
to the exalted aims which had consoled them for the 
war, and threw into a humane perspective the more 
immediate demands which had become so clamorous. 

The Allied conference in Paris began in January 
to build peace in the only way that it could be built. 
Faced with a world in which government had dis- 
appeared over immense areas, in which the old 
diplomatic system was ruined, the statesmen were 
forced to start in by creating the tool with which 
peace could be administered. They knew that there 
are no final solutions to be had just now. A rigid 
treaty of peace cannot be written when there is no 
stable government anywhere east of the Rhine. No 
man knows what Germany is to be, nor Russia, nor 
the twenty odd nationalities of Eastern Europe and 
Nearer Asia. No man can possibly foresee, not 
even Mr. James Beck, what adjustments will be 
required in the years ahead; none can predict what 
revolution will do to the process and method of 
trade, nor does anyone know what will be the move- 
ments of immigration, or the condition of capital, or 
the character and policies of any government five 
years hence. There is a world-wide regrouping 
in progress. It cannot be controlled by agreement 
alone. It requires a continuing series of decisions, 
and a machinery for executing them, and that is the 
essence of the League of Nations. 

It is a constitution of common action adopted by 
the stable powers in a period of unpredictable 
change. To suppose that the conference was merely 
fumbling with a vague future under the pressure of 
idealists is a complete misunderstanding. The truth 
has been stated by the man whose statesmanship has 
been one of the happiest resources of Europe and 
perhaps the decisive influence in the constitution 
drafted at Paris. This man is Lieutenant-General 
J. C. Smuts. In a pamphlet published the middle of 
December, 1918, he states the core of the matter as 
it confronts the Peace Conference: 

‘Europe is being liquidated, and the League of 
Nations must be the heir to this great estate. The 
peoples left behind by the decomposition of Russia, 
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Austria, and Turkey are mostly untrained polit. 
cally; many of them are either incapable or deficient 
in power of self-government; they are mostly destj. 
tute and will require much nursing toward economic 
and political independence. If there is going to be 
a scramble among the victors for this loot, the 
future of Europe must indeed be despaired of. The 
application of the spoils system at this most solemn 
juncture of the history of the world; a repartition of 
Europe at a moment when Europe is bleeding at 
every pore as a result of partitions less than half a 
century old, would indeed be incorrigible madness on 
the part of rulers, and enough to drive the torn and 
broken peoples of the world to that despair of the 
state which is the motive power behind Russian 
Bolshevism. Surely the only statesmanlike course js 
to make the League of Nations the reversionary jn 
the broadest sense of these empires. In this débacle 
of the old Europe the League of Nations is no 
longer an outsider or stranger, but the natural 
master of the house. It becomes naturally and 
obviously the solvent for a problem which no other 
means will solve.” 


V. The Covenant 


T is useless to discuss the covenant as if it were an 
abstract document snatched from the blue. It is 
an arrangement devised by men who knew the con. 
dition of things, knew that years of trouble are 
ahead, knew that no final settlement would be made 
now by mortal man, knew that Europe would revert 
to anarchy unless the governments of the world 
agreed to meet regularly, exchange information, 
make decisions together, and cooperate in the execu- 
tion of the treaty. They understood that if each 
nation went its own way and the secret jealousies 
revived, if the old suspicions were allowed to fester 
in each foreign office and in each general staff, if 
heads of governments did net bind themselves to 
meet around a table and speak face to face, then 
there was little hope that the world could rise out 
of the prostration of the war. 

They provided, therefore, first of all for the 
presence in one city of men who can speak for the 
governments. This in itself is of transcendent im- 
portance. For modern diplomacy cannot continue to 
transact its business through the machinery of 
embassies and state departments alone. No decision 
can be made on time, no discussion can take place 
without involved misunderstanding by the old 
method of scattered information and criss-cross cor- 
respondence between negotiators. You have only to 
read the dispatches of the Twelve Days which pre- 
ceded the war to realize the paralysis which results 
from the lack of any one place where the great 
decisions of mankind can be centralized. If there 
is one method of insuring the irritation of ignorance 
and suspicion it is long distance telegraphic com- 
munication between the heads of governments. The 
mere act of committing ideas to paper for the 
scrutiny of biographers stiffens the mind and arouses 
the disastrous desire to pose nobly. There is little 
good humor in official dispatches; like most news 
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aper editorials, they are sick with infallibility, and 
there is nothing worse for the peace of the world 
than two infallible diplomats uttering strong senti- 
ment at each other from opposite ends of a cable. 
Writing ‘state papers,’ for posterity, instead of 
doing business, is bad enough, but when you add to 
it the sheer nuisance of coding, decoding, and 
translating, with the correlative arts of cracking 
codes and listening-in, you have produced a very 
subtle engine of mischief. 

Then, too, the atmosphere in which embassies exist 
invites intrigue. In each capital there is a little 
cosmopolitan village known as the diplomatic set 
where gossip is a means of social prestige, and 
whispering a delight. Few can resist the lure of a 
good ‘inside’ rumor, with all it implies of secrecy 
and knowing a perfectly tremendously awful lot. 
That is how diplomacy derives its false glamor. 
The ordinary business between nations may be 
dificult, it is nevertheless a concrete and practical 
business. But in the dinners and week-end parties 
of a capital that business is made into an artificial 
game for the titillation of a bored group of privi- 
leged people. By them it is refined and subtilized 
and screened in personality, as if the happiness of 
mankind were not at stake. 

All this is complicated further by the employment 
of propaganda to manipulate opinion. During this 
war the deliberate manufacture of opinion both for 
export and for home consumption has reached the 
proportion of a major industrial operation. This 
is not the place, nor is it yet possible without breach 
of confidence to discuss international propaganda 
freely. But some day the technic must be investi- 
gated if the judgments of peoples are to escape per- 
sistent exploitation. When the story is told, it will 
cover a range of subjects extending from legal 
censorship to reptile press, from wilful fabrication 
to the purchase of writers, from outright subsidy to 
the award of ribbons. It will include entertainment, 
and a vast amount of stimulated snobbishness, and 
the right way of conducting sight-seeing tours. The 
art of befuddlement engages able men and draws 
large appropriations. There are in practically all 
countries Ministries of Befuddlement generally pre- 
sided over by personal representatives of the leading 
statesman. What they emit makes unconfused 
dealing between nations most difficult. 

It is necessary consequently to break through all 
this and establish a personal meeting of representa- 
tives. —Two men doing business will write and write 
and write, and listen to what their friends say at the 
dub, and what their wives heard from somebody 
else’s wife, and go ever deeper into confusion. 
Unless they meet and talk it out, they never will catch 
up with each other's misunderstandings. So with 
governments, and that is why a league of peace can- 
not get along without a board of delegates and a 
standing committee as its executive. There is no 
other basis even with the best of intentions for 
common action and decent intercourse. If the 
nations are to work together responsible leaders 
must confront one another. 
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VI. A World Pool 


ND if they meet, they cannot afford to appear 

in shining armor each morning after break- 
fast. For one thing the cost is prohibitive. To start 
in where the war had led us, to pile up heavy 
artillery, tanks, airplanes, gas, transports, dread- 
noughts, submarines, destroyers for a war as great 
as the possibilities of science, is a proposal that no 
statesman in Europe dares to contemplate. That is 
left for theorists like Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, 
and I suspect for him only in the absence of the tax 
bills. There cannot be another race of armaments 
—that is flat. There is no need to argue from 
reasons of humanity. Those who dream of renew- 
ing the competition, and contemplate calmly another 
war fought by our children, are impervious to such 
arguments, and no one need waste ink and breath 
trying to convince them. The argument does not lie 
between right and wrong, but between the pos- 
sible and the impossible. The world cannot arm 
competitively. 

Nor can it re-establish a balance of power unless 
the supreme madness descends upon the English- 
speaking peoples. I take it that the Treaty of Peace 
will contain provisions for the disarmament of Ger- 
many as a world power. As far as we can see into 
the future Russia will be militarily impotent, and 
nobody in his senses, I suppose, intends to arm 
Africa, or to permit any aggressive armament in 
Asia. There are in fact but two great states with 
the resources and the wealth for really modern 
munitions manufacture. These are the British 
Empire and the United States. The only possible 
way in which a balance could be created now is by 
putting these two powers up as the leaders of rival 
coalitions. If this idea is abandoned for the non- 
sense that it is, if Britain and America work out their 
common purposes, then such a preponderance of 
power is created as to make all notion of a balance 
impossible. An Anglo-American entente means the 
substitution of a pool for a balance, and in that pool 
will be found the ultimate force upon which rests 
the League of Nations. For if the united power 
of Britain and America—potential and actual—is 
wielded for the ends they now both officially profess, 
they are assured of the active assistance of the 
smaller nations everywhere. The reason for this is 
that they exercise a form of force—sea power— 
which is irresistible in conflict and yet cannot be used 
permanently to conscript and enslave alien peoples. 
Nor does it rest internally upon the existence of a 
large caste in control of a regimented population. 
Sea power can be all powerful without destroying 
the liberties of the nation which exercises it, and only 
free peoples can be trusted with great power. In 
spite of the comparison between navalism and 
militarism there are these fundamental differences 
between them, and they are appreciated by the world. 

A question remains, which may be put in this 
fashion: What assurance is there that this pooling 
of force can be maintained in an emergency? The 
answer is that the covenant provides a procedure in 
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disputes, the final object of which is to insure delay 
accompanied by publicity. It is a mechanism for 
airing quarrels in their earlier stages. Here is the 
ultimate guarantee upon which the whole project 
rests. It assumes as its working theory that demo- 
cratic faith in regard to the causes of war, which says 
that aggression is the work of a minority; that the 
masses in no nation have anything to gain by con- 
quest, and that the masses would refuse such wars if 
they had a chance to examine their pretexts, and put 
pressure upon their governments. This faith may 
be unfounded. It may be that there is a universal 
pugnacity which requires war for its satisfaction, and 
the League may in the course of time fail to keep 
the peace. Perhaps, but the peoples who to-day 
press against every government, and may to-morrow 
control them, hold this faith, and it has prevailed 
at Paris. 

The most radical feature of the covenant springs 
from this faith. 

“It is hereby also declared and agreed to be the 
friendly right of each of the high contracting parties 
to draw the attention of the body of delegates or 
the Executive council to any circumstances affecting 
international intercourse which threaten to disturb 
international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends.”’ 

That clause is the most precious in the whole docu- 
ment because it strikes so deeply at the isolation 
which breeds arrogance. It is by far the most revo- 
lutionary idea which could be introduced into the 
comity of nations, because a seal is put upon the truth 
that the peace of the world is a vital interest of all 
nations. The active forces of peace are released by 
it. According to this new doctrine it will not be 
necessary for any people, neutral in a dispute, to sit 
by helplessly and see a conflagration prepared which 
may burn down its own homes. It abolishes those 
alleged private quarrels which in the end involve 
everybody. It states flatly that America, for ex- 
ample, is not to remain mute while some diplomat 
fixes up a war in the Balkans which cannot be ended 
until two million Americans are on foreign soil. It 
says that international duelling is over, and that 
every nation can discuss the causes of a fight before 
the fight takes place. Above all it enables any gov- 
ernment in the League to arouse the public opinion 
of the world wherever a condition appears which 
threatens the peace. The faith is that no quarrel 
can grow big enough to justify war when the peo- 
ples who must do the fighting know about it soon 
enough. : 


VII. Alternatives 


EMAINS the question of our own adherence 
to the covenant. This is not to be answered 


easily, and I think we may well congratulate our- 
selves upon the appearance of a genuine and respect- 
able opposition. It will insure a thorough examina- 
tion of the whole problem and we shall enter the 
League, if at all, as a democratic people should. 
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It is necessary, therefore, to make a somewhat 
tedious analysis of America’s position in the world as 
a result of the war. 

Previous to 1900 the continent of Europe was 
divided into coalitions—the Triplice, consisting of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, and the Dual Alliance 
of France and Russia. England still played the role 
of guardian over the balance of power. In the 
years leading up to the war, the aggressiveness of 
Germany grew with her power, and moved in two 
directions—towards Turkey across the Balkans, 
where it conflicted with Russian claims, and towards 
naval power where it threatened England’s security. 
Gradually England was drawn away from mere 
guardianship, and forced to throw her weight to 
Russia and France. The balance tipped so far in 
favor of Germany that England’s whole weight had 
to be thrown into the scales to right it. Even the 
defection of Italy, foreshadowed in the Tripolitan 
war, did not restrain the increasing aggressiveness of 
the Central Powers. So when the war began, 
Europe was divided into two coalitions of such 
nearly equal strength that three years of furious 
warfare failed to break the deadlock. In all this 
America was the neutral, and though the issue be. 
tween the two coalitions involved the existence of 
small nations, and the survival of liberal govern. 
ments, there was no body of considerable opinion 
which proposed to enter the war on those grounds 
alone. 

It was only when Germany brought the submarine 
into use, and threatened to disintegrate sea power 
that Americans felt themselves menaced. There was 
no difference in principle here between Roosevelt 
and Wilson. Mr. Roosevelt would have gone to 
war when the Lusitania was sunk; Mr. Wilson went 
to war when diplomacy had failed to mitigate the 
submarine attack. Neither of them proposed to go 
to war before the submarine appeared. As Presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt would perhaps have protested 
against the violation of Belgium; Mr. Wilson to-day 
may feel that he wishes he had done it. But both, 
in fact, were driven to action only when the threat 
against sea power became real. 

This is a very significant matter, for a response of 
this kind arises out of the deepest political interests 
of a nation. 
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Both were American statesmen, and 
neither felt a real menace to American life until the 
control of the seas was endangered. The conflict 
came home to us, as the saying is, when the aggres- 
sion reached the world’s highways and struck at the 
basis of mastery by the naval powers. Then we en- 
tered the war, saying that the autocracy of Germany 
must be overthrown and the rights of democracy 
safeguarded. What we have perhaps not so clearly 
realized, and yet must realize, is that the protection 
of democracy, as we understand it, is built upon the 
joint administration of sea power by the British 
Empire and America. Our own Monroe Doctrine 
is built upon it from its inception to the present day. 
Though we often talk as if we were the only great 
power in the western hemisphere, as a matter of 
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lain fact, we are the closest neighbors of the 
British Empire at every vital point. So habitual and 
so unobtrusive has this relation become that we 
almost forget its existence. But it exists mightily, 
and if we have enjoyed a century of immunity from 
European aggressions the real cause lies in the suc- 
cessful maintenance by England of a balance of 
power upon the continent. We have never had the 
navy or the army to enforce the Monroe Doctrine 
against a European coalition and it is a mischievous 
form of self-deception to proceed on the theory that 
the Monroe Doctrine has been respected simply 
because we willed it. It was a principle of English 

licy fully as much as ours, because the English 
realized that the security of the Empire over large 
areas was protected by it. 

Now, after the most serious threat ever directed 
against sea power, Britain and America emerge the 
undisputed leaders of world politics. Their common 
purposes are irresistible, and the destiny of all gov- 
ernments is for the moment in their hands. 

How that joint power shall be used is the heart of 
the world’s problem. How then, shall it be used? 
There are some who would seem to favor a course 
by which we should find ourselves preparing for war 
with Britain. They do not say so publicly, to be 
sure, but they dream of supplanting Great Britain as 
mistress of the seas. That means war. They may 
not face the fact now, but it is a fact—sea power 
cannot be divided permanently. Britain may wield 
it; America, after a disastrous war might snatch it 
from her. The two together can wield it. But they 
cannot each wield parts of it for any length of time, 
because after a period of competition war seems pre- 
ferable to perpetual menace. The control of the 
seas is so delicate and so fundamental that it is 
impossible to leave it in dispute. Naval competition 
makes naval war, not a probability, but a certainty. 

Another school, realizing this and smacking its 
lips over the concentration of power under Anglo- 
American control, looks to a permanent alliance as 
the basis of a good headstrong foreign policy. Since 
America and Britain temporarily control the world’s 
destiny, why not continue, and profit by it? This 
is the policy of imperialist alliance, and it leads 
straight to those very entanglements against which 
Washington warned the nation. A mere offensive 
and defensive alliance between two or three powers 
means in practice that each has to back the other’s 
ambitions and mistakes. It is a method of whetting 
the worst appetites of each, and of committing both 
to all the troublesomeness of either. Such a policy 
would soon awaken against us first the jealousy and 
then the enmity of the excluded nations. The masses 
of the world are stirring; they will not long trust 
themselves to any selfish combination of powers, no 
matter how idealistic their present purposes may be. 
An alliance would be a temporary thing for there 
is too much disruptive energy in the world to tolerate 
it long. 

There is only one other course, and that is to make 
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Anglo-American sea power the nucleus of world 
organization, to guarantee its uses before the whole 
world, to bind ourselves in honor to employ it only 
for the security of all nations. That is what the 
League does. The actual ownership of power 
remains in British and American hands, but its uses 
are stipulated in a covenant. By this we avoid the 
dangers of competition and alliance, while retaining 
the possession of the necessary force against an 
emergency in case the League were destroyed. 
Anglo-American sea power, fortified by the abolition 
of neutrality, becomes the ultimate guarantor of the 
world’s affairs. It is the force by which such liberties 
as we may devise are finally secured. 

This is not the old isolation. There is no denying 
that. But so far as mortal man can see into an 
extremely perplexing future, this programme can if 
intelligently administered be made to serve the same 
ends. At the beginning of the nineteenth century we 
were a weak people and the neighbors of a string of 
weak republics which had just secured their inde- 
pendence. In Europe a great war had ended with 
the triumph on the continent of autocracies which 
hated republics and were resolved to crush them. 
Taking advantage of England’s position and her 
liberalism President Monroe proclaimed the doctrine 
that this hemisphere must remain safe for democ- 
racy. Now, a century later, another great war has 
closed in which those autocracies are crushed and a 
string of weak republics has risen from their ruins. 
We stand as the richest and strongest power in the 
world, and our intervention decided the issue. In 
spite of our strength we have remained true to those 
very things which we proclaimed when -ve were 
young and weak. European peoples seeing this 
miracle, for miracle it is to the continental mind, 
have turned to us with such faith as was never before 
given to a distant people. They have heard an 
American president announce their liberation and 
promise their safety, and while the war was engaged 
they heard no dissent because in fact there was none. 
They have taken his word as America’s, and built 
their hopes upon it. 

Perhaps it was wrong of him to arouse such 
expectations. Certainly it would have been wiser if 
he had acted less singly in committing the nation. 
But nevertheless, there was opportunity to object, 
and no formal objection was made. Our honor is 
consequently very seriously involved in the Presi- 
dent’s promises. 


VIII. Amendments 


T cannot be asserted too often that the indis- 
pensable action to be taken at Paris is to provide 

for a continuous meeting. Nothing else in the 
Twenty-Six Articles can be regarded as beyond the 
reach of criticism and amendment. Let it be agreed 
now, that in one form or another the contacts which 
exist shall not be broken, and it becomes not only 
possible but desirable that the covenant should be 
subjected to drastic examination. Revision need not 
delay the making of the Peace Treaty, because the 
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Congress of Versailles—if it does not adjourn—can 
adequately perform the immediate tasks of the 
League. For at bottom the League is merely the 
conference made permanent, and the conference is 
quite competent to make the necessary decisions of 
the next half a dozen months, while a more adequate 
instrument is provided out of the provisional text 
contained in the Twenty-Six Articles. 

The document itself exhibits all the marks of haste 
and patching. General principles, agencies, pro- 
cedure are scattered through the various articles in 
considerable confusion, and one has to search 
through most of the covenant to discover the com- 
plete doctrine on any specific point. For example, 
why having read Articles VII, VIII, and IX on the 
subject of armaments, does one suddenly discover 
another provision on the subject in XVIII? What is 
the meaning of “ freedom of transit and equitable 
treatment ” in X XI, and how does it relate itself to 
X where “ political independence” is guaranteed? 
Does this same X mean that the boundaries to be 
fixed at Versailles are immutable, or simply that they 
cannot be changed by threat of war? Does this X 
mean that if a state once member of the League 
collapses through misgovernment the mandatory 
principle cannot be applied to it? 

Apart from these general and technical difficulties 
there are certain specific criticisms to be made. 

The covenant is very difficult to amend. Now an 
organic law which is virtually unchangeable should 
not burden itself with those abstract negative prin- 
ciples, which are the refuge of obstructionists. 
Article X, guaranteeing territorial integrity and 
existing political independence, is of this type. It 
is an article of distrust, an effort to be wiser than the 
next generation, and to curb the action of the future 
by a magic set of words. Contrast it with Article 
XI, which makes it a “ friendly right ” to draw atten- 
tion to circumstances which threaten peace and 
understanding. X binds the League in a formula; 
XI releases the League for an active policy of con- 
ciliation. The one is restrictive, the other permis- 
sive, and the two clauses bark at each other. X is 
one of those grand generalities behind which every 
opponent of change can barricade himself. He can 
always declare that anything he does not like is 
“external aggression’’ against his political inde- 
pendence, and there is always sure to be some nation 
ready to vote against a unanimous recommendation. 

The clause will not protect a nation’s independ- 
ence against the kind of economic penetration which 
to-day constitutes the chief mode of conquest. But 
it will protect a government in bad practices and 
oppressions. It will hamper the honorable nations 
by ruling out interference; it will assist the dishon- 
orable governments who have learned to manipulate 
affairs in a costume of legality. It may put 
minorities beyond the scope of the League’s protec- 
tion, and enforce the privilege of the oppressing 
state. Moreover, it puts a premium upon insin- 
cerity. In the actual conduct of human affairs there 


is an increasing limitation of political dependence 
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resulting from the necessities of economic coopera. 
tion. Those necessities are stronger than any polit. 
ical axiom, and will prevail. But under Article x 
they will prevail in roundabout fashion and furtively, 
The framers of the covenant, and the majority 
of well-informed people do not believe that g 
state can do what it pleases within its own bound. 
aries. In the future men will believe it still less, for 
they are discovering that “ international relations” 
are after all nothing but the result of what goes on 
within the different nations. Surely at the end 
of this war it is perfectly clear that the “ politica] 
independence ”’ of empires like that of the Hohen. 
zollerns, Hapsburgs, and Sultan is not something the 
world can afford to regard as beyond the jurisdic. 
tion of the League. 

The Article should be revised. The preamble 
contains all that is valuable in it without setting 
up a piece of political dogmatism derived from 
the eighteenth century. Provided that interna. 
tional law is given binding sanctions, it is not the 
business of this generation to put the substance of 
that law in a straitjacket. When we have agreed 
that law is binding we have given all the necessary 
guarantees. What the law is to be in specific cases 
must be determined on the facts as they are de. 
veloped by events. There is every reason to believe, 
for example, that sooner or later the world will 
require a far greater regulation of international 
trade than anyone has yet dared to suggest. The 
experiences of the war point that way. They indi- 
cate the impossibility of permitting unfair trade prac- 
tices between supposedly friendly nations, or of 
profiteering by governments, or the use of monop.- 
olies as a means of conquest. The conferees at 
Paris have avoided these matters in the draft. Per- 
haps they had to. But statesmen in the future may 
not be able to avoid them, and it is the part of 
wisdom to eliminate any dogmatic rule now which 
might exclude such action. 


If the covenant is to serve through the perils that 
confront the next generation, flexibility and the possi- 
bilities of growth must be assured. To attempt, in 
the organic law, to go beyond “ instruments ”’ to leg- 
islation is to turn our back upon a century of experi- 
ence with written constitutions. No printed text can 
govern the energies of a generation, but it can stifle 
the more inventive but scrupulous minds. When we 
have accepted the League we intend to abide by its 
spirit and its letter; let us not, then, tie ourselves up 
in the presence of those who may use the letter of it 
to defeat the spirit. That we can do by eliminating 
the negatives. 

We can do it also by enlarging the “ instrumentali- 
ties.” The President’s own experience shows how 
necessary it is to secure the intimate cooperation of 
executive and legislature, majority and minority, if 
the action of the League is not to be balked. No 
meeting of executives alone is sufficient to bind the 
nations, and it is a stultification of democratic con- 
trol to erect a structure on the theory that the legis- 
lature will accept the commitments of the executive 
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after they are made. In parliamentary countries the 
ministry will fall if its representatives make commit- 
ments of which the legislature disapproves. Under 
congressional government the result is likely to be a 
deadlock. 

Inevitably, the mere act of securing agreement 
under the machinery of the League is impossible 
unless the delegates are capable of speaking with 
assurance for their countries. And having spoken, 
having reached a complicated agreement, it is in- 
finitely confusing to throw the whole business back 
to the legislature for revision. A disagreement be- 
tween House and Senate is nothing to what a dis- 

eement between the legislatures of many nations 
would be. The only solution apparently is to have 
the legislative branch participate in the original dis- 
cussion, so that it is not confronted each time with 
an accomplished fact. To be sure, the whole legis- 
lature of every state cannot be at the seat of the 
League, but there is no obvious reason why delegates 
from its Foreign Relations Committee should not be 
present to consult with the executive and with foreign 
legislators to share the responsibilities, and advise 
during the course of the negotiations. Both the ad- 
ministration parties and the opposition parties would 
thus be on the ground, and the resulting commit- 
ment would have a surer basis. 

Unless Congress is to abandon power over foreign 
aflairs, except the power to obstruct, it will insist 
upon representation of the legislature in the structure 
of the League. Formally, this representation need 
be nothing more than advisory, but the advice should 
be in the course, and not at the end, of the negotia- 
tions. It is no question of trusting or distrusting 
Mr. Wilson. I trust him beyond any statesman in 
the world today. It is a matter of the future, when 
Mr. Wilson will be a private citizen, and when per- 
haps some other person will be in the White House 
who needs to be checked by Congress. Above all, 
it is a matter of downright democratic responsibility 
which the legislature cannot abandon, no matter how 
excellent a President may be. Finally, it is a neces- 
sity, as politics is managed today. No government 
on the continent of Europe is rooted deeply in the 
affections of the masses. Those who are now at 
Paris may not all be there a few months hence. No 
man knows who will rise to power. But this cove- 
nant is supposed to be a League not of governments 
but of nations, and that implies that the complexion 
of political parties must be represented. The oppo- 
sition of today may be the government tomorrow. 
Surely it is nothing but commonsense to ask that the 
leaders of the opposition should remain in the closest 
personal touch with the affairs of the League. 

The value of this participation does not end here. 
Everyone knows that even with the best will in the 
world, each legislature is enormously preoccupied 
with purely local affairs, and that its contact with in- 
ternational politics is meagre. Yet the texture of 
diplomacy is largely made out of the acts of legisla- 
tures. If the world is to have peace and understand- 
ing some means must be found of creating a 
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community of feeling between parliaments. They 
should have ways of debating with one another as 
well as within their own chambers. The opposition, 
no less than the administration, should have direct 
access to that subtle but decisive information which 
can be obtained only by being on the spot. Had 
Mr. Lodge been in Paris, studying the confidential 
reports, and talking to responsible European officials, 
had he been made to feel that what he thought really 
matters, as it undoubtedly does, he would insensibly 
have tended to forget that his role was officially that 
of opposing what Democrats propose. And when 
he returned to Washington Republican senators 
would have listened to him as they will never listen 
to Mr. Wilson. In other words, it is necessary to 
expose the opposition to the same influences, and the 
same information, if any settled national policy is to 
emerge. What is true of Mr. Lodge is equally true 
of the extreme left. The irreconcilable radical is 
ever so much less irreconcilable when he can express 
himself and when he has to share responsibility. 
Now the irreconcilable radical is a very considerable 
person in the modern world, and once he becomes 
convinced that the League is a secret manipulation 
he will be equally convinced that it is a sinister ma- 
nipulation. Deny him the chance to protest and 
to advise, he will certainly attack and condemn. 

It will be difficult enough in all conscience to secure 
harmony in a League when half the world is socialist 
and the other half anti-socialist. By calling in rep- 
resentatives of the elected parliaments this schism 
can be modified and an indispensable bridge built 
between the conservative governments and the more 
radical masses. M. Clemenceau, for example, loves 
France, but he will never have the confidence of 
Socialist Europe, and anything he does is suspect 
to it. But M. Thomas also loves France; yet he 
can converse with socialists. Mr. Henderson can 
work for understanding in groups when Mr. Lloyd 
George can produce only a rhetorical explosion. So 
if the League is not to find itself marooned on the 
dry sands of irrelevance it should take steps to intro- 
duce into its own structure the conciliatory influence 
of the opposition parties. 

Conciliatory they are, and I do not see how any 
sane person could wish them to be anything else. 
Senator Lodge talks menacingly about building 
bridges across chasms to anarchy, but unless the 
bridges to moderate radicalism are maintained an- 
archy will follow. For there is just one sure protec- 
tion against those things which Senator Lodge and 
most of the rest of us fear. That protection does 
not consist in playing the ostrich, nor does it consist 
in losing your head and trying to stamp on those who 
wish to make life too decent to be the breeding 
place of anarchy. It consists in remembering the 
very wise remark of the British Prime Minister that 
he feared reaction more than Bolshevism. For 
everything depends on where you think the chasm is. 
If you think it begins at a line drawn sharply along 
the frontiers of Senator Lodge’s mind, then I fear 
most of us will find ourselves on the other side of 
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the chasm. But if you put that frontier far enough 
to the left so as to include that huge majority of 
men who want change, and are not yet blind with 
desperation, there is no reason to fear anarchy here. 
Bolshevism is extraordinarily easy to combat in a 
well-fed country, and its existence is a sign of dis- 
graceful incompetence in the governing circles. Bol- 
shevism arises only where rulers have made a botch 
of their duties, and one of the sure ways of making 
a botch of them is to close your mind to the loyal 


opposition. 


IX. Bolshevism 


yy HE League can be made the instrument by which 
the disrooted populations of the world may 
readjust themselves peacefully. It can be. It may 
not be. If there is not enough imagination and 
courage applied to the policies for which the instru- 
ment is used, it is altogether probable that the com- 
plete collapse of established authority will follow. 
It is entirely true that if authority is to be preserved 
and the transition controlled, the western powers 
will have to listen to those men whose minds are un- 
poisoned by their own fears and their own hates. 
The peril is too real for self-indulgence in the lazy 
repetition of war cries, and those who are really bent 
on preserving the order of the world cannot allow 
themselves to be silenced by those moral terrorists 
who are pretending to save civilization by dividing it. 
The hope of world order today is confronted by 
the diminishing faith of vast masses of people, 
who have seen governments bungle, falter and 
send men uselessly to death. They have seen gov- 
ernments blinded by privileged groups and favorit- 
ism, and cowed by the forces of reaction; they are 
angry and fiercely distrustful. They have borne the 
pain of the most extensive calamity in human history, 
and they have little more to lose. They sit restlessly 
in awful judgment upon the Lodges of the world. 
Their theories are a tiny part of their true feelings. 
What holds them from almost universal despair and 
dissolution is a lingering hope that perhaps there is 
still enough generosity and mercy left in western 
statecraft to meet the issue. They are still turned, 
though skeptically, to the America which Wilson has 
described to them. For America did the incredible 
thing among governments. It fought without selfish 
purpose. It waged a clean war, and thereby made 
itself the strongest pillar of faith in authority stand- 
ing intact in the world today. It is a terrifying thing 
rather than a cause of vanity that this should be so. 
Americans did not plan to have thrust upon them 
such responsibilities as these. The army went hum- 
bly to the veterans of France. The American people 
intended to follow rather than to lead their Allies. 
But when the actual situation of Europe was revealed, 
they found their own diffidence a source of confidence 
in others. The goodness or badness of all this is a 


trivial question compared to the fact that it repre- 
sents the truth about the world today, and a with- 
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drawal by America from the position she occupies 
will be the signal for a European revolution. 

The imminence of that revolution is the dominat. 
ing thought of all men everywhere. Lenin and Lieb. 
knecht sit in the Council at Paris, and their voices 
are heard in every discussion. It is with them that 
the world is negotiating today for its own preserva. 
tion. Those negotiations are watched intensely 
through the crevices of publicity which the Peace 
Conference permits. But cutting across this basic 
negotiation are a thousand strands of special claim 
and ambition to interrupt and entangle. Some one 
wants a piece of land, some one else wants to make 
money, another wants to work a little intrigue, and 
this stuff of the old diplomacy obscures vision, and 
distorts the proceedings. The direct business of the 
conference is to feed the world, set it to work, and 
reconcile its people. Whatever impedes that is fid. 
dling for a disaster. Whatever prevents the existing 
governments in Europe from reestablishing norma] 
life encourages those who say that the existing goy. 
ernments are damned and that there is no salvation 
in them. 

The reason why Lenin may succeed is that the 
victors do not take seriously enough what he repre. 
sents. They are frightened to be sure, they are even 
panicky, but they are not serious enough about the 
menace to be willing to subordinate every other con- 
sideration to the creation of a Europe which will be 
sterile to Bolshevism. They want to fight Lenin 
with one hand and use the other for their own pur- 
poses. They are repeating the error of those who 
wanted to win the war and at the same time continue 
to do business as usual. 

Out of this desire arise those ingenious diplomatic 
futilities by which the old intrigue is to be maintained 
as a method of crushing the Bolshevist power. Hay- 
ing realized that the armies of France and Great 
Britain cannot be used to police Russia, and that the 
American people do not intend to bury half a million 
boys in a wilderness for ten years or so, the idea of 
direct military intervention has been abandoned, and 
for it has been substituted the fashionable phrase 
“sanitary cordon.” The theory is that a dam is to 
be erected in the east of Europe consisting of Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia, a Greater Rumania, and 
Jugo-Slavia, and statesmen representing these na- 
tions have actually been found who are willing to 
have their countries used as a dam. These new and 
fragile republics are to be erected between Bolshevist 
Russia, communist Hungary and Spartacide Ger- 
many. Then another dam is to be erected on the 
Rhine, and the whole thing guaranteed by an alliance 
with Great Britain and America disguised as 2 
League of Nations. 

This is a very dangerous bit of fooling. No one 
who knows anything of the internal conditions of the 
new states of eastern Europe can for a moment imag- 
ine that they will survive squeezed in between gigar- 
tic revolutions in both Germany and Russia. Those 
new states are fragments of destroyed empires, an¢ 
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each contains within itself problems that have all the 
seeds of disorder. Each one moreover is at least 

artially in the hands of men whose ideas reflect the 
old imperial system, with the result that there has 
been through the winter a tangle of little wars on 
the frontiers of all of them. One American observer 
returning in January from what was Austria-Hun- 

ry had accounted for eleven separate military cam- 
paigns going on in the sanitary cordon. 

The motive for using these little states as the 
buffer of the world is clear. It is to evade the dis- 
agreeable necessity of effecting a reconciliation be- 
tween the German people and the western nations. If 
the cordon can be made to stand up it is possible to 
keep Germany prostrate and to escape the danger to 
Europe if her people become desperate ; the new states 
are to be an iron fence dividing two areas of Bolshe- 
yism from each other. This is a more complicated 
version of what was tried at Brest-Litovsk, the 
scheme there was to use these same border states as 
a buffer, and then to paralyze Russia by splitting off 
the Ukraine. The new version is to use these states 
as a buffer facing two ways, and to paralyze Ger- 
many by splitting off a Rhenish republic. It would 
require as its first condition the maintenance for an 
indefinite period of a huge army on the Rhine. With 
Germany in profound disorder, as it will be, if food 
is not given and factories set going and the burden 
of debt made bearable, the occupation of Germany 
would have to follow. For Bolshevism in both Rus- 
sia and Germany would soon eat the heart out of 
Poland, Rumania, and Hungary where social condi- 
tions are already desperate. Now anyone who sup- 
poses that the populations of France and Great 
Britain will endure the human and economic cost of 
such an occupation is suffering from a severe case 
of reading nothing but censored news. 

The plain fact is that the reconstruction of Europe 
requires an orderly government and a contented 
population in Germany. The very existence of the 
new states depends upon protecting their flanks 
against revolution. A moderate socialist republic in 
Germany, such as the Ebert government represents, 
is the only type of government in central Europe 
today which can make that part of the world immune 
against the disorder which is traveling westward. 
If what Ebert represents is a failure, if it cannot pre- 
serve Germany from dismemberment and a long 
economic bondage, then the only alternatives open 
are to restore the Hohenzollerns or to give up in 
desperation, repudiate all authority and obligation 
and go Bolshevist. Of the three possible Germanys 
—Junker, Ebert, or Spartacide, there can be no 
doubt that Ebert’s is the one with which the world 
can best live at peace. But the persistence of Ebert 
depends entirely upon his ability to extricate Ger- 
many from her immediate troubles. 

Now if this were the Last Judgment it would be 
quite plausible to think of the horrors of Belgium 
and France, to recall the exultation which accom- 
panied the Lusitania’s destruction, and to deny that 
it is desirable to extricate such a people from the 
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damnation of its defeat. But the Congress of Ver- 
sailles is not the Last Judgment; it is a meeting of 
statesmen to determine the future of mankind, and 
that freedom from responsibility for the future, as 
well as the omnipotence and omniscence of the 
Last Judgment are denied to them. They cannot 
damn the German people for all time, desirable as 
that might be, because German mothers bear Ger- 
man children. They cannot consign them to the hell 
they deserve, because the location of that hell will be 
the centre of Europe. They are limited to narrow 
choices among present day facts—to an economic 
and political reconciliation with the Weimar conven- 
tion or the victory of the Spartacides. Moral recon- 
ciliation will come more slowly, and not altogether 
until a guiltless generation has grown to maturity. 
With the individual grown-up citizens of what was 
the German Empire the resumption of spiritual in- 
tercourse will always depend upon a preliminary 
discussion of the past. 

But this feeling which will in varying degree gov- 
ern the conduct of western peoples has no place in 
statesmanship. The business of that statesmanship 
is not to make a sanitary cordon, but a sanitary 
Europe. Having eliminated the dangers of a sudden 
Prussian revival by disarming the German nation for 
war their first concern should be to preserve a con- 
tinuous area of stable democracy to the frontiers of 
Bolshevist Russia. That is the true way to protect 
France, both against the hypothetical peril of re- 
newed aggression and the actual peril of revolution 
within the next few years. That is the true way of 
dealing with Lenin’s ambitions which will corrode 
an army, but are baffled by contentment. 

With a settlement in Europe which weaves Ger- 
many and the new states into the texture of western 
commerce and political life, the League of Nations 
will have a basis in reality that it can never obtain 
by making a schism at the Rhine, and throwing little 
states out into the middle of the revolutionary tor- 
rent in order to stem it. For the creation of a solid 
area of liberal government under the aegis of the 
League is preliminary to the final problem of dealing 
with Lenin. The nations, with whose whole con- 
ception of society Lenin is avowedly at war, can go 
forward to deal with him successfully only when they 
have left no formidable discontent in their own rear. 
So long as the nations of the league are perforated 
with maladministration and loss of faith they are 
like an army advancing while its lines of communica- 
tion are cut. 

The perplexing thing about Bolshevism is that it is 
primitive. And being primitive it is formless, and 
has no vital center. You can kill a government by 
occupying its capital and a few of its chief strategic 
points. Bolshevism has no strategic points. It is a 
complete dissolution of centralized organization into 
local atoms of self-government. These atoms have 
to be stamped on one by one, because no one of them 
is profoundly dependent on the others. That is why 
the policing of Russia would require an enormous 
army distributed over its whole area. Now even if 
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a sufficient army could be raised, which it cannot be, 
the discipline of that army would be most difficult to 
maintain. An army of occupation is a bored and 
discontented army and the more successfully it main- 
tains order the more time it has to growl against the 
politicians and wonder when it will be allowed to go 
home. Moreover, no government established by an 
army of occupation is likely to last after the army 
goes because it bears the stigma of being the creature 
of the invading alien. The odium of all the priva- 
tions which occurred during the occupation is upon 
it, and it is the experience of this war at least that 
an administration set up by the conqueror has to be 
escorted out of the country when the conqueror 
leaves. 

It is possible to make war upon a nation organized 
under a government. There is no way of winning 
a war against several hundred thousand more or less 
independent villages. Yet that is the fundamental 
condition in Bolshevik Russia today. All the or- 
dinary rules of warfare are inapplicable. And be- 
cause of this, the ordinary short cut of force instead 
of negotiation is inapplicable. The process of reinte- 
gration cannot be pushed fast because all the ties of 
habit upon which government rests are torn. It is 
not possible to bully Russia into order, nor to curse 
her into it. She will have to be drawn into it by 
reestablishing the bonds of economic interdependence 
between her fragments and the organized society of 
the west. 

To this end a suggestion might perhaps be 
offered. As a preliminary to the withdrawal of the 
Allied forces now operating in various parts of Rus- 
sia, agreement should be reached both with the local 
soviets and with the Central Soviet at Moscow that 
certain ports of the Arctic, the Baltic, the Black Sea 
and the Pacific should be constituted interna- 
tional cities under the administration of bodies 
appointed by the League of Nations, and including 
for this purpose representatives of the local and cen- 
tral Soviets. The policing of these ports would be 
by naval forces including marines authorized by the 
League. In these ports economic commissions rep- 
resenting the League would be set up with authority 
to make trading agreements with any soviet coop- 
erative society, trade union or corporation that 
could give the necessary guarantees. The failure to 
uphold the guarantees would be followed by boy- 
cott of the particular offender. These commissions 
would sell the goods imported by and exported for 
an international trading corporation organized for 
the purpose by the nations having commercial re- 
sources for the enterprise. [hey could also dis- 
tribute relief where the need existed without means 
of payment. 

Now the raising of the standards of life resulting 
from this trading and from relief might gradually 
restore the contact of the Russian people with the 
outer world. And with contact would come that 
sense of the realities of government and business 
which is necessary to the revival of Russia. The 





relation would be delicate, and if mismanaged would 
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certainly fail. If it were used to promote th. 
counter-revolution, if these commissions were mad, 
the centers of anti-soviet intrigue, if in short the 
thing were done in bad faith, the experiment woul; 
certainly collapse. But if it were done humanely 
tolerantly, generously, with a high sense that the 
Russian people too have a right to chose their owy 
ways of life and obedience, it might well undermin, 
the Bolshevist regime, and attach Soviet Russia ty 
the world community. By permitting the member; 
of the League actual observation of Russian affair; 
it might make unnecessary the spectacle of the United 
States Senate trying to inform itself about Russia by 
listening to tittle-tattle. By opening a commercia| 
regime, it might avert the awkwardness of attempr. 
ing diplomatic relations with a state that denies a|j 
the premises of international relationship. Finally 
it might prevent whatever danger there may be in 
the single exploitation of Russia by a resurrected 
Pan-Germany. 


X. The Test 


— three problems presented by Germany, Rus. 

sia, and the intervening border states, do not 
exhaust the perplexities which victory has brought 
to the victors. One has only to mention Turkey and 
China. But these problems do indicate how pressing 
and practical is the need for an international organi- 
zation by which the world can be administered into 
an era of stability. No one who has grasped those 
problems as they press upon mankind can persist 
in the idea that peace consists in signing a treaty, 
shaking hands with the Allies, and returning home 
to gaze in rapt admiration at the Monroe Doctrine. 
I know this feeling quite well. I have shared it, and 
have wondered whether anything could be done with 
that jangle of memories which so often seems to be 
the mind of Europe. 

Perhaps nothing can be done. Perhaps the 
memories and the appetites are too strong to save 
the world from a period of despair. Perhaps the 
men who are meeting so secretly in Paris are too 
much divided to use the instrument of cooperation 
which they have framed. We shall know soon 
whether they have made a peace upon which a 
League can operate. But they shall not be able to 
say that they failed because America failed them, 
and that the dishonor is hers. They shall not be 
able to claim that the peace of the world was shat- 
tered because the strongest and safest of all was too 
timid to help them. America’s true policy in this 
day is to say to Europe: We shall stay with you and 
share the decisions of the future if you will make 
the peace we are asked to share, a peace that Europe 
will endure. But if you make it a peace that can be 
maintained only by the bayonet we shall leave you to 
the consequences and find our own security in this 
hemisphere. It will have to be a very bad peace 
indeed to justify any such action on our part, and 
nothing less than that would ever justify it. 

WALTER LipPMANN. 
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